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NorthWest C frontier 1837-1947 


Introduction 


For over a hundred years British and Indian troops 
were engaged on the North-West Frontier of India 
policing the tribes, mounting expeditions, and 
guarding the frontier against the ever-present 
‘threat’ from Russia. With the British withdrawal 
in 1947, the responsibility for continuing this task 
fell to Pakistan, and many of the problems that 
beset the British administrators remain to be solved. 
In 1904 Lord Curzon remarked, ‘No man who has 
read a page of Indian history will ever prophesy 
about the. Frontier.’ 

The North-West Frontier, or the ‘Grim’ as it was 
called by generations of British soldiers, stretched 
along the borders of Afghanistan and included 
Little Pamir, Chitral, Kohistan, Bajaur, Khyber, 
Tirah, Waziristan, and Baluchistan. Though it 
once belonged to Afghanistan, this tribal territory 
was inhabited mainly by Pathans, one of the 
fiercest warrior races on earth, but other tribes, 
such as the Afridis, the Ghilzais, Baluchis, Waziris, 
Chitralis, and Kafirs also lived there, and they were 
all formidable adversaries—ruthless, courageous, 
and cunning. To be taken alive by the Pathans 
meant certain agonizing death. Rudyard Kipling 
expressed the well-founded fears of generations of 
soldiers: 


When you're wounded and left on Afghanistan's 
plains, 
An' the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your 
brains, 
An' go to your Gawd like a soldier. 


This cruelty did not belong only to the nine- 
teenth century, but continued well into the 
twentieth. 

The British became involved on the North-West 
Frontier because of the great fear of a Russian 


invasion through Afghanistan, the 'gateway to 
India'. Russian influence had, by 1836, reached 
Persia and she encouraged the Shah to lay siege to 
Herat in the centre of an Afghan plain often 
described as the ‘granary of Central Asia’. 

In 1837 Lord Auckland was appointed 
Governor-General of India and, soon after taking 
up his appointment, he sent Captain Burnes, a 
member of the Honourable East India Company's 
Political Branch, to Kabul as a special envoy. The 
Amir Dost Mohomed, who was worried by Persian 


1. Dost Mahomed, the Amir of Afghanistan who was removed 
from the throne by the British and sent into exile in the Punjab. 
(National Army Museum) 
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2. Af; soldiers in winter dress. Note the curved stock of the 
Jezail, the fur-lined poshteens, dagger and pistol. (National 
Army Museum) 


aggression in the west and the constant attacks of 
the Sikhs in the east, welcomed the Captain with 
open arms. In return for excluding Russian 
influence in Afghanistan, the Amir was more than 
delighted to receive financial aid from Britain; but 
Burnes had few negotiating powers, and he 
certainly did not expect the presence of a Russian 
officer with greater powers on a similar mission, 
offering financial aid to resist the Sikhs. Britain did 
not want to offend the Sikhs and therefore refused 
Burnes bargaining power. By 1838 he had returned 
to India, the mission having been a total failure. 
The Persians, under pressure from the British 
and facing a threat of war, had abandoned the siege 
of Herat, thus removing the pressure on the Amir's 
western borders and the Russian threat to British 
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India. Dost Mahomed was now anxious to resume 
discussion with the British, but the Council of the 
Governor-General in Calcutta had already de- 
cided to remove the Amir and replace him with 
Shah Suja, the old ruler of Afghanistan who had 
been deposed in 1810. The plan to carry this out 
was evolved by William Henry Macnaghten, chief 
adviser to Lord Auckland, and it involved the 
invasion of Afghanistan with the help of Ranjit 
Singh, the Sikh ruler. 


Cfürste Afghan War 


An army was assembled from elements of the 
Bombay and Bengal Armies of the Honourable 
East India Company plus 6,000 recruits for ‘the 
Shah’s levies’ (Shah Suja). On 10 September 1838 
orders were issued for the mobilization ofthe ‘Army 
of Afghanistan' and, on 1 October, Sir William 


Macnaghten issued the Simla Manifesto which 
summed up the Government's attitude to Afghan- 
istan: ‘The welfare of our possessions in the East 
requires that we should have on our western 
frontier an ally who is interested in resisting 
aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the 
place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience 
to a hostile power.' 

As this campaign was to be the first of Queen 
Victoria's reign, failure was unthinkable and so 
Lord Auckland was instructed by the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East India Company 
to use enough troops to avoid such an occurrence. 
The instructions continued: ‘We are also aware 
that in carrying out our arms from the Indus we 
may appear to contemplate schemes of aggrandise- 
ment that every consideration both of justice and 
policy would induce us to condemn, but in truth 
there is nothing aggressive in what we proposed.” 
Strange words for men who had decided to remove 
the ruler of a foreign country by force and replace 
him with one of their own choosing! 

At the beginning of December the huge army 
with its guns and wagons and 38,000 camp 
followers started its slow cumbersome march. The 
first part of the plan was to subdue the amirs of the 


Sind and to extract from them twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees (£250,000) ; this was speedily accomplished 
by the Bengal Army. 

The passage through the Bolan Pass was achiev- 
ed without any attacks; the army would have 
suffered badly if the tribesmen had ambushed 
them. It was at this point that the commissariat 
arrangements started to break down. The plan for 
the invasion involved living off the land, but there 
was little to live off, and the camels carrying the 
supplies suffered badly on the stony paths; baggage 
was discarded, and troops were reduced to eating 
sheepskin cooked in blood, while officers, who still 
had their personal baggage animals, were enjoying 
cold meats, game, cheese, port, wine, and whisky. 
It was obvious that the “sooner they reached 
Kandahar the better and so, leaving the local ruler, 
the Khan of Khelat, to guard the lines of com- 
munication and the Bolan Pass, the army marched 
on. By the beginning of May the entire force was 
assembled in Kandahar to await the ripening of the 
crops. But, in the overcrowded and insanitary city, 
dysentery and fever soon began to take its toll of the 


3. The storming of the fortress the 


captured 
weakly defended Kabul gate. (National Army Museum) 
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4. ‘The Last Stand of the 44th at Gandamak’, a painting by W. B. 
Wollen. Captain Souter with the Regimental Colour around his 
waist can be seen to the right of the group. (National Army 
Museum) 


troops. On 27 June Gen. Keane decided to leave a 
garrison in Kandahar and march on to Kabul. 

Between the army and Kabul lay the fortress of 
Ghuznee, a large forbidding place manned by 
3,000 men and with enough supplies to resist a six- 
month siege. Having left his siege guns as part of the 
Kandahar garrison, Gen. Keane was undecided 
what to do. His mind was made up for him by 
information from an Afghan deserter, who in- 
dicated that the weakest point was the Kabul gate 
of the fortress. On 23 July 1839 sappers blew open 
the gate with gunpowder charges; within an hour 
the battle was over, with 1,200 Afghans dead and 
the rest prisoners. 

Dost Mahomed sent his brother Jubbar Khan to 
negotiate; although he was prepared to submit to 
Shah Suja, he asked to be made vizir, but his 
request was refused, and he was eventually exiled to 
the Punjab. 
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The army of occupation now settled in and 
problems soon arose between all parties. Macnagh- 
ten assisted by Burnes was in the difficult position 
of having to persuade the Afghans to accept their 
new ruler, while at the same time keeping smooth 
relations with Shah Suja. The great citadel, Bala 
Hissar, which dominated Kabul was the ideal 
garrison for the occupying troops, but the British 
were protectors not conquerors, and in order to 
maintain the new ruler's prestige in the eyes of his 
people the cantonments were built outside, on the 
plain. These were surrounded on all sides by hills 
and forts, none of which were in British hands, and 
they had a perimeter of over two miles which 
could never be adequately defended with the 
available troops. Perhaps the biggest blunder was 
to place the commissariat stores a quarter of a mile 
outside the perimeter. These arrangements came in 
for sharp criticism from some British officers, one of 
whom was Brig. Abraham Roberts, father of the 
famous ‘Bobs’ Roberts of Kandahar. He pointed 
out to Willoughby Cotton and other commanders 
that the lines of communication between Kabul 


and Ghuznee, and Kabul and Kandahar, de- 
pended on the goodwill of the local tribes, but he 
was told that the Ghilzais were co-operating with 
the East India Company who was paying them a 
handsome subsidy. 

All seemed to be proceeding quietly during 1840. 
To the north-west of Kandahar the last threat to 
peace was removed when the Douranee tribes were 
defeated at little cost. But it was apparent to senior 
officers that, if the British retired, Shah Suja was 
doomed, and that stability could only be main- 
tained by means of reinforcements from India. 

In the spring of 1841 Willoughby Cotton retired 
as commander and was replaced by Maj. Gen. 
William Elphinstone, a kindly man who had last 
seen military action at the battle of Waterloo 
twenty-six years previously. Plagued by ill health 
and limping with gout, his unwillingness and 
inability to deal with any major problems was 
another nail in the coffin of the British. 

One thing Elphinstone did try and do was 
improve the position of the cantonments; he 
recommended the building of a small fort, but this 
was overruled by the East India Company because 
of the £2,400 cost. For some time the Board in 
Calcutta had been worried about the cost of 
maintaining the army in Afghanistan and some 


officials were all for cutting their losses and 
withdrawing, whatever the consequences. Mac- 
naghton decided to reduce the subsidy paid to the. 
tribes guarding the lines of communication from 
£8,000—a small sum when the lives of all de- 
pended on these tribes—to £4,000. By the begin- 
ning of October 1841 the tribes had closed the 
passes and were attacking any caravan that 
attempted to pass. Kabul was now cut off from 
Jalalabad. 

The 1st Brigade under Sir Robert Sale, as proof 
to the Board of the serenity that reigned in Kabul, 
was ordered to return to India from Kabul 
via the Khyber Pass, and to scatter the ungrateful 
Ghilzais. This was accomplished and the brigade 
then pushed on to Jalalabad, entering it on 13 
December 1841. 

Kabul displayed little evidence of the calm that 
Macnaghten, having been offered the governorship 
of Bombay, was trying to convey to his superiors. At 
8.00 a.m. on the morning of 2 November he 
received an urgent message from Burnes living in 
the residency inside the city; flames and smoke 
could be seen, and it was soon confirmed that 


5: ‘The Remnants of an Army’, by Lady Elizabeth Butler. This 
shows Dr Brydon on a wounded and exhausted horse reaching 
Jalalabad, 1842. 


Burnes, the guards and two officers had all been 
murdered. The mob then ransacked the 
paymaster’s house, seizing £17,000 and murdering 
every soldier, camp follower and British dependant 
they could find. 

Elphinstone, as indecisive as ever, wrote calmly 
to Macnaghten: ‘We must see what morning brings 


6. Pathan tribesmen with their long-barrelled jezails firing 
from behind cover on the North-West Frontier. (National 
Army Museum) 


and then think what can be done.’ While he 
dithered, the Afghans captured the commissariat 
fort and another food store on the outskirts of the 
city. The British inactivity and the repeated 
successes of the Afghans encouraged more tribes- 
men to join the uprising. Brig. Shelton, a man of 
fiery temperament, was itching to deal with the 
mob, and, had he been allowed to do so at an early 
stage, the outcome might well have been different. 
Shelton took positive action and occupied Bala 


Hissar, from where he attempted to fire the city 
with artillery, reasoning that when the Afghans saw 
their homes burning they would give in, but 
unfortunately this action had the reverse effect; 
Shelton and his men were recalled and had to fight 
their way back to the cantonments. The only hope 
of reinforcement lay with the 1st Brigade. If they 
could march on Kabul there was a chance of the 
rebels being defeated. 

After а hastily convened council of war by the ist 
Brigade's officers it was decided that, in spite of the 
messages from Kabul, the state of the troops and 
supplies, as well as the prospect of leaving the 
wounded in the dubious care of Afghan irregulars, 
necessitated a move to Jalalabad leaving a force of 
Afghan irregulars at Gandamak. The local 
tribes had so far showed signs of friendship, 
but as soon as the troops moved out the Afghan 
irregulars turned on their officers, set fire to the 
camp, and blew the magazine. At the same time the 
passes between Sale and Kabul were sealed. 

On the 13th Shelton was given a chance to fight 
and was ordered to dislodge tribesmen occupying 
the Beymaroo Hills only a few hundred yards from 
the cantonment, but he mismanaged the attack. As 
Lady Sale, who watched from the cantonment 
when the Afghan cavalry charged, wrote in her 


7. Peace negotiations between Amir Ayub Khan (centre) in his 


resplendent uniform and Sir Louis Cavagnari. Cavagnari was 


later murdered in Kabul. (National Army Museum) 


diary : ‘No squares were formed to receive them. All 
was a regular confusion . . . the onset was fearful. 
They looked like a great cluster of bees, but we beat 
them and drove them up again.’ 

'This success was due to the Horse Artillery 
who nevertheless paid for their temporary 
triumph— they were obliged to spike and abandon 
a gun. 

The next day Shelton attacked again, this time 
with his infantry in square formation to receive the 
attack of the Afghan cavalry. The British field gun 
fired into the Afghan masses until it overheated 
and was withdrawn. The Afghan jezails outranged 
the smooth-bore muskets of the soldiers, and the 
marksmanship of the tribesmen from their secure 
cover caused a great many casualties. According to 
Lt. Vincent Eyre, the horse gunner who had 
cleared the field in Shelton's first attack: “АП have 
heard of the British squares at Waterloo which 
defied repeated desperate onsets of Napoleon's 
choicest cavalry. At Bemaru we formed a square to 
resist the distant fire ... thus presenting a solid 
mass against... . the best marksmen in the world.’ 

In vain Shelton ordered the cavalry to charge as 
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8. An Indian field column on the march, 1878-79. This key to an 
original watercolour by Simkin gives an idea of the disposition 
of a column on the march in the North-West Frontier areas. 
(Henry Potter Ltd.) 


the tribesmen reinforced the Afghan army but they 
refused to obey their officers. At last Shelton, 
wounded in five places, retired slightly to give an 
order. Imagining that he was deserting his men, the 
troops broke and, in a confused and jumbled mass 
of infantry and cavalry, streamed back to the 
cantonment. ‘This, wrote Shelton himself, ‘con- 
cluded all exterior operations.” There were now 
three courses open: to fight it out to the inevitable 
end; to surrender, which was unthinkable and 
would terminate Macnaghten's career; or to 
negotiate in which case Macnaghten might salvage 
something and possibly save the lives ofsoldiers and 
camp followers. . 


Retreat and Massacre 


The first round of talks was unproductive, the 
Afghans demanding immediate surrender of men 
and arms. Macnaghten refused, saying, ‘We prefer 
death to dishonour.' At the end of November the 
favourite son of the exiled Dost Mahomed, Akbar 
Khan, arrived in Kabul and took charge of the 
negotiations. Meanwhile the British and sepoy 
soldiers had to endure the increasing cold, with 
rations now reduced to the carcases of draft 
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animals. On 11 December Macnaghten, Akbar 
Khan and a number of Afghan chiefs met and 
managed to negotiate some form of agreement to 
the satisfaction of both sides. The British were to 
leave Kabul for Jalalabad and then return to India, 
and the garrisons at Ghuznee, Kandahar, and 
Jalalabad would follow suit. 

Macnaghten was still trying to intrigue, using the 
animosity amongst the various Afghan chiefs to buy 
time by playing one off against another. Akbar 
Khan, realizing what he was up to, invited him to a 
meeting, but no sooner had Macnaghten and three 
members of his staff dismounted than they were set 
upon. Macnaghten and an officer were killed and 
hacked to pieces, and the other two were impris- 
oned. 

With Macnaghten out of the way, the Afghan 
chiefs imposed sterner terms and demanded of 
Elphinstone that he leave behind all but six guns, 
making a large cash payment, and hand over 
hostages against the safe return of Dost Mahomed. 

On 6 January 1842 the retreat began; it was a 
miserable, freezing column that moved out, con- 
sisting of some 4,500 troops, a large number of sick 
and wounded, stores and baggage, women and 
children, and about 12,000 camp followers. The 
order of march was as follows: Advance Guard : 44th 
Foot, Sappers, one squadron Irregular Horse. Main 
Column: two regiments of native infantry, 
Anderson's Irregular Horse, detachment of Horse 
Artillery with two guns, women and children with 
escort. Rearguard : two regiments of native infantry; 


5th Light Cavalry, remainder of Horse Artillery 
with four guns. Of this total, 700 were European 
and the rest native troops. 

The reluctance of commanders to allow their 
men to swathe their legs and feet against the cold 
resulted in terrible suffering and frostbite especially 
amongst the native troops; none had eaten a decent 
meal for some time. They struggled slowly through 
the snow-covered passes, their numbers being 
steadily reduced by cold, snipers, and the knives of 
Afghan raiders. Sepoys threw away their equip- 
ment and muskets, Indian mothers threw away 
their children, and men collapsed with exhaustion, 
either to freeze where they lay or to fall victim to the 
harassing tribesmen. On 13 January just over fifty 
men with only twenty muskets and about fifty 
rounds ofammunition reached Gandamak ; Elphin- 
stone, Lady Sale, MacKenzie and others had been 
captured by Akbar Khan. The Afghans ‘befrien- 
ded' the survivors and attempted to disarm them. 
Fighting broke out, and soon only Capt. Souter of 
the 44th (with the regimental colours tied around 


his waist), three or four privates, and two civilians 
remained alive. 

Of twelve mounted men who had earlier ridden 
on to Futtehabad, half had been killed. The 
Afghans persuaded the remaining six to stop for 
food and then set upon them; four managed to get 
away but, as their horses tired, the Afghans killed 
them one by one until only Surgeon Brydon was 
left, riding a wounded horse. After two clashes the 
Afghans lost interest and left Brydon to plod 
wearily on to Jalalabad, the only European 
survivor of Elphinstone's 4,500 men. (Later a few 
sepoys and camp followers completed the journey.) 

The immediate result of the disaster was the 
assembly at Peshawar of a British force. For the 
next thirty years the frontier simmered— with 
raids, punitive expeditions, political intrigue bet- 
ween the native rulers and the British—and the 


9. G Battery, 3rd Royal Artillery 1879-80. This battery armed 
with muzzle loaders was part of the Kurram Field Force 


under Roberts. Note the short khaki tunics. (National 


Army Museum) 
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shadow of Russian expansion hung everywhere. 
The timetable of events was as follows: 


March 
1842 
April 
1842 


September 
1842 


Shah Suja murdered. 


Akbar's forces defeated at Jal- 
` alabad. 


Afghans defeated at Jungdulluck 
and Tezean. Kabul captured by 


Pollack. Some  ninety-five 
prisoners released. Elphinstone 
died in captivity. 


British and East India Company 
forces evacuate Afghanistan. 


Dost Mahomed left Lahore for 
Kabul and was restored to the 
throne. 


Conquest of Sind. 


December 
1849 


February 
1850 


1851 


1852-53 


1854-55 


1855 


ist Sikh War— battles of Mukdi 
(18 Dec. 1845), Ferozeshah 
(21-22 Dec. 1845), Aliwar (28 
Jan. 1846), Sobraon (10 Feb. 
1846). Treaty of Lahore making 
the Punjab а British pro- 
tectorate, 11 March 1846. 


First armed tax-collecting expe- 
dition. 


Punitive expedition against Af- 
ridis, who broke their agreement 
to keep the Kohat Pass open. 

Captain Coke led expedition 
against Umarzai, Waziris, the 
Black Mountain tribes, and 
others. 

Five expeditions against trouble- 
some tribes. 

Three expeditions against trouble- 
some tribes. 

Persia seized Herat, British India 
declares war. Treaty swiftly 
negotiated. 


1857 
1857-58 
1859-68 
1863 


1868 


1873-74 
1875 
1877 


Dost Mahomed signs treaty with 
Sir John Lawrence. 

Indian Mutiny. Activity on the 
frontiers. 

Four expeditions against trouble- 
some tribes. 

Ambala Campaign. 

Death of Dost Mahomed. 

Internal troubles in Afghanistan. 
Sher Ali accepted British sub- 
sidy. The start of true ‘Russ- 
ophobia' concerning the North- 
West Frontier. 

Expeditions against frontier tribes. 

Russia sends enoys to Kabul. 

Sher Ali moved troops to the 
frontier and whipped up feeling 
against the British. 

Negotiations between British and 
Afghans. For the first time, large 
sections of the frontier were 
mapped in detail. Alternative 
proposals regarding Afghanis- 
tan offered by Lord Lytton: 

1 Alliance with Sher Ali 

2 Break up Afghanistan and install 
a puppet amir. 


3 Conquer as much of the country 
as necessary 'for the permanent 
maintenance of our North-West 
Frontier'. 


Second Afghan War 


The threat posed by the Russian presence on the 
frontier was exacerbated in the 1860s when they 
annexed the territory of Tashkent, Samarkand, 
and Khiva. In 1877 Amir Sher Ali received a 
Russian mission in Kabul; British India im- 
mediately demanded equal representation but was 
refused and, even when the Amir's subsidy was cut 
off, he refused to yield. In 1878 he signed a treaty 
with the Russians. With a touch of imperial 
arrogance it was decided that a mission should be 
sent to the Afghans; it set out under an armed escort 
but was turned back at the Khyber Pass. An 
ultimatum was despatched demanding an apology 
and threatening invasion if it was not forthcoming. 
At the same time an army was assembled, sparing 


11. À signal section attached to the Kurram Field Force. The 
soldiers, not in khaki, are standing round an Engineer, who is 
sending a in morse. On the left is Mr Josephs, the 
civilian Superintendent of T. and on the right natives 
with wire ready for laying. (National Army Museum) 


12. The Bala Hissar gate, 1879, with troops outside. Inside Bala 
Hissar fortress was the Amir's and also the British 
residency which was stormed burned in September 1879. 


no expense, for the invasion of Afghanistan. It was 
divided into three field forces—the Peshawar 
Valley Field Force under Lt. Gen. Sam Browne, 
designer of the belt that bears his name; the 
Kandahar Field Force under Maj. Gen. Donald 
Stewart; and the last and smallest under Maj. 
Roberts who was given a local rank of major 
general. 

At 3.00 a.m. on 21 November 1878, with the 
ultimatum unanswered, Robert's force crossed the 
border into Afghanistan. Unfortunately the Pesh- 
awar Valley Field Force had the best troops, 
whereas Robert's force consisted of one British 
regiment of young, newly-arrived troops, six native 
regiments, and the 5th Gurkhas, who were his best 
troops. He received reinforcements of some extra 
artillery, some Sikhs, and a part of the 72nd 
Highlanders. Advancing down the Kurram Valley, 
he approached Peiwar Kotel where the Afghan 
army had positioned itself. The pass was narrow 
and well defended and, towering above it, was a 
strongly fortified mountain. Roberts waited in 
front of the pass for several days and amassed what 
information he could about the enemy numbers 
and positions before deciding on a desperate plan. 
He had gun positions built so that the enemy 
thought he was about to launch a frontal assault; 
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then, on the night of 2 December, he marched 
round the left flank of the forbidding mountain and 
assaulted the Afghans, who were (unusually for 
them) completely taken by surprise; they retreated 
immediately, leaving the way open. 

After a suitable rest, and having received large 
reinforcements of men and munitions, he pushed 
forward to the end ofthe Kurram Valley, establish- 
ing а firm line of communication. As most of the 
telegraph lines had been cut by the Afghan 
tribesmen, heliographs were set up as a second line 
of communication. 

On 7 January an incident occurred in Roberts’s 
camp that did no credit to the war correspondents 
and brought Roberts, as he later wrote, ‘into 
disrepute with one of the leading London news- 
papers’. The enemy were discovered trying to creep 
into the camp and ‘at the sound ofthe first shot the 
prisoners all jumped to their feet, and calling each 
other to escape, attempted to seize the rifles 
belonging to the guard’. Fearing for the safety of his 
men, he gave the order to fire; six prisoners were 
killed and thirteen wounded. Roberts had already 
warned MacPherson of The Standard about his 
abuse of the favours Roberts had shown the Press. 
‘Judging from his telegrams,’ wrote the General, 
‘which he brought to me to sign, the nerves of the 
correspondent in question must have been some- 
what shaken by the few and very distant shots 
fired at us on 28 November. These telegrams being 


in many instances absolutely incorrect, and of the 
most alarming nature, were not of course allowed to 
be despatched until they were revised in accor- 
dance with the truth.’ MacPherson composed one 
about the prisoner incident and sent it without 
showing it to Roberts, who saw it for the first time in 
The Standard when the paper arrived in Kurram. In 
Parliament the incident was represented on The 
Standard's authority as the slaughter of ninety 
prisoners tied together with ropes. ‘What to my 
mind, Roberts wrote strongly, ‘was so repre- 
hensible in the correspondent's conduct was the 
publication in time of war, with consequent 
excitement and anxiety at home, of incorrect and 
sensational statements, founded on information 
derived from irresponsible and uninformed sour- 
ces.’ 

The war ended when Sher Ali fled to Russia; his 


ing an Afy 


13. Lord Roberts wearing ghan 
cold climate of the North-West Frontier. (Parker Gallery) 


poshteen, suitable for the 


son Ayub Khan became the new ruler and he was 
anxious that ‘the friendship of this God-granted 
State with the illustrious British Government may 
remain constant and firm’. On 26 May the Treaty 
of Gandamak was signed, which allowed a British 
envoy in Kabul, ceded territory to India, and 
established telegraph lines between the Afghan 


capital and indian frontier; Britain was to control 
Afghan foreign policy and in return promised 
protection from aggression. Seemingly, the Russian 
threat to India had been reduced. In May 1879 Sir 
Louis Cavagnari was installed as the British 
resident at Kabul. 

The second phase of the Second Afghan War was 
sparked off by the murder of Cavagnari and his staff 
at Kabul. The only British force in Afghanistan was 
the old Kurram Field Force under Roberts, which 
was employed on police duties. This was im- 
mediately reinforced, renamed the Kabul Field 
Force, and ordered to advance on the Afghan 
capital to exact retribution. Howard Hensman, the 
special correspondent of the Pioneer, Allahabad, 
and the Daily News, London, wrote: ‘It was my 
good fortune to be the only spécial correspondent 
with the gallant little army which moved out of Ali 
Khedyl in September 1879. The Government of 
India [presumably after the affair of MacPherson 
of The Standard] had announced that “попсот- 
batant correspondents" would not be allowed to 
join the force.’ 

The Field Force moved up the Kurram Valley, 
winning a number of small encounters with the 
enemy. Amir Ayub Khan was in constant contact 
with Roberts, denying responsibility for the murder 
of the British envoy and entreating the British not to 
invade. By the beginning of October 1879 Roberts’s 
force was twelve miles from the capital, at 
Charasia, where 8,000 Afghans had entrenched 
themselves. With a force of 7,500 and twenty-two 
guns Roberts had driven the tribesmen off the ridge 
and was preparing for his final advance to Kabul. 
Hensman described the scene of the formal 
occupation of the city and the triumphant parade 
of the British and Indian troops, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and Sappers and Miners. ‘Nothing could 
exceed the splendid form in which these regiments 
turned out, the bronzed and bearded faces of the 
soldiers showing but few “‘six-year men" [this new 
term of enlistment was introduced in 1870, replac- 
ing the previous one, which was for twenty-one 
years] were in their ranks. . . . The sight was a most 
impressive one, the sun lighting up the double line 
along which 4,000 bayonets sparkled, and throwing 
into bold relief the darker forms of men and horses 
where the cavalry were drawn up.’ Hensman was of 
the opinion that ‘there was nothing to hinder us 
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marching into the fortress the day after the battle of 
Charasia. . . . But there was no occasion for haste.’ 

On то, 11, and 12 November the forty-nine 
‘murderers’ of the Kabul envoy were found guilty 
by a military commission, and hanged as an 
example to others. To hold Kabul, as Roberts well 
knew, would not be so simple. The Afghans were by 
nature independent and cunning, and they did not 
know when they were beaten. In December 10,000 
Afghans rose against the invader, marching in 
small armies on Kabul. Just before Christmas their 
attention turned on Roberts's force, but he was so 
well prepared that the Afghan army was repelled at 
the battle of Sherpur. By March 1880 the British 
had strengthened their position and Maj. Gen. Sir 
Donald Stewart had moved a force to Kandahar 
under Maj. Gen. Primrose before marching on 
Kabul with 14,000 extra troops. 

At the end of June reports reached Kandahar 
that Ayub Khan was marching on it with a large 
army intent on its capture. A force under Gen. 


14. Tribesmen lying in ambush for an Indian or British 
column; one or two are armed with Enfield, or probably 
Snider-Enfield breech-loaders, while others still have the 


jezails. The one in the foreground has a rest for accurate 
sniping. (National Army Museum) 


Burrows, comprising 500 cavalry, six horse artil- 
lery guns, infantry consisting of the 66th Regiment 
and 1st Bombay Grenadiers, and various other 
troops and services, marched to Maiwand on 27 
July to intercept Ayub Khan’s army, and the 
disastrous action took place which resulted in the 
siege of Kandahar. In September Hensman filed 
what he claimed was the first unofficial account of 
the disaster of Maiwand. The British loss was more 
than 1,000 fighting men killed, over a quarter being 
from the 66th Regiment, and 175 wounded or 
missing. Roberts was instructed to relieve Kan- 
dahar, and on 9 August he marched out of Kabul 
with a force of nearly 10,000 combatants. Twenty 
days later Hensman wired his report, stating that 
‘more than 300 miles have been covered, giving an 
average (including one day’s halt) of fifteen miles 
per day. I will leave it to military criticism to decide 
as to the merits of such a march.’ 

On 1 September 1880 Roberts finally thrashed 
Ayub Khan’s army and captured numerous men 
and stores, thus virtually ending the war. A new 
amir was placed on the throne and Britain 
withdrew her armies to India, a rather un- 


satisfactory end to the campaign. А campaign 
medal was struck for participants, including 
Roberts’s horse and a small white mongrel named 
Bobbie, the pet of the 66th (in 1881, 2nd Bn Royal 
Berkshire Regiment) who had ‘served’ through the 
entire war and had been at Maiwand. 

One result of the campaign in Afghanistan was 
the setting up, at Kabul in 1881, of a committee to 
consider the suitability of equipment for troops on 
active service. It recommended a new type of 
equipment for infantry (the Slade Wallace equip- 
ment, which was similar to that recommended, was 
adopted in 1888) but turned most of its attention to 
the cavalry and the manner in which carbine and 
sword were carried. The sword was needed most 
when the user was mounted, so it was decided to fit 
it into a frog on the shoe case; the carbine, however, 
would be used when the owner was dismounted and 
so it could be slung on a specially designed cross- 
belt. This idea was later adopted as the Patterson 
equipment. 

A pro-British Afghan government was estab- 
lished under Abdur Rahman, cousin of Sher Ali, 
and the British finally withdrew in 1881. No sooner 


had they gone than Ayub Khan made another bid 
for power; he defeated the army sent by Abdur 
Rahman, and captured Kandahar on 27 July, but 
two months later he had to flee to Persia, after 
Abdur Rahman had defeated him on 22 Septem- 
ber. 

In March 1885 Russian troops, having occupied 
Merv the previous year, crossed the disputed 
frontier with Afghanistan and fought the Afghan 
army. Britain's clear determination to side with the 
Afghans averted what would have been a full scale 
war. 


1888 Black Mountain or Hezara expe- 
dition undertaken after the 
murder of two officers and five 
sepoys engaged on survey work 
in territory occupied by the 
Akazais. 

Further expeditions against the 
Hassanzais and Akazais in the 


Black Mountain. 


1891 


15. The charge of the gth (Queen's Royal) Lancers at Kandahar 
Gallery 


Бег 1880 with the Afghans in full flight. (Parker 


16. The Amir Sher Ali, photographed in 1880. (National Army 
Museum) 


Establishment of the Durand Line, 
which gave rise to problems on 
the North-West Frontier; sev- 
eral independent states were 
divided by the line and belon- 
ged neither to India nor to 
Afghanistan. 

Punitive expedition to Waziristan 
to deal with repeated attacks by 
Waziris on the Afghan Frontier 
Delimitation Party. First cam- 
paign in which the Lee-Metford 
rifle with cordite cartridges was 
used. 


1893 


1894-95 
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(Mitral Malakand 
and Tirah 


Britain had unwittingly become involved in the 
affairs of the small state of Chitral as far back as 
1876 when pressure from powerful neighbours 
caused the Chitralis to place themselves under the 
protection of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who was 
himself under the protection of the Government of 
India. 

Intrigue at court and the assassination of one 
ruler after another had created a chaotic situation 
when the British finally recognized Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. Surgeon Major Robertson was despatched 
to Chitral as Political Agent, but no sooner had he 
arrived than Nizam-ul-Mulk was murdered by his 
brother Amir-ul-Mulk who installed himself on the 
throne. Robertson recognized the new ruler in 
January 1895, when he returned to the capital with 
an escort of a hundred men of the 14th Sikhs and 
300 Kashmiri light infantry. In March Robertson 
removed Amir-ul-Mulk from the throne and 
replaced him with his twelve-year-old son Suja-ul- 
Mulk. But the boy’s uncle, Sher Afzal, had designs 
on the throne and he assembled an army to stake his 
claim by force. He was joined by Umra Khan, the 
ruthless ruler of Jandol, which lay south of Chitral, 
and the first contact with the Indian troops was 
outside Chitral. Robertson sent 250 Kashmiris to 
reconnoitre, but they were severely mauled by Sher 
Afzal’s army; their worn-out Snider-Enfields were 
almost smooth-bored and were no great aid to their 
shooting ability. But the casualties would have been 
higher than the fifteen killed and forty wounded 
had the Sikhs not covered their disorderly flight 
back to the fort. On 4 March 1895 the siege of 
Chitral started with 343 fit for duty (eighty-three 
Sikhs, fifty-two doubtful Chitralis, and the rest 
consisted of badly-armed Kashmiris). Ammunition 
was fairly plentiful and there was food, though it 
was mostly pea flour, which meant that throughout 
the siege pea soup was a daily dish. 

The following day Lts. Edwards and Fowler set 
off from Mastuj, sixty miles north-east of Chitral, 
with an escort of sixty men and porters carrying 
ammunition for Chitral. When they reached the 
fortified village of Reshun the Chitralis appeared to 


welcome them, announced а polo match and 
invited the two officers. After the match the officers 
were seized and the leaderless soldiers were 
overpowered and slaughtered. 

Reports of the siege had filtered through to 
Peshawar, where a large force of some 15,000 men 
and 20,000 animals were assembled under Мај. 
Gen. Sir Robert Low. Unfortunately its enormous 
size caused it to move at a snail's pace. On 7 April 
the army fought its first battle and forced the 
Malakand Pass by an outflanking movement of the 
Guides and Sikhs which allowed the Gordons and 
the King's Own Scottish Borderers to storm the 
crest at bayonet point. 

While this force was slowly fighting its way 
towards Chitral a smaller force under Lt. Col. 
James Kelly of the 32nd Sikh Pioneers consisting of 
416 men and porters and two 7-pdr outdated 
mountain guns set out from Gillait on 27 March. 
The men suffered from the snow and cold and their 
rate of advance slowed to a mile per hour; gorges 
had to be crossed without the aid of bridges, as the 
enemy had destroyed them. Finally on 20 April, 
after the garrison of Chitral had successfully stifled 
a mining operation by a sortie of volunteers, Kelly 
and his men were able to build a bridge over the last 
vital gorge and relieve the town. The force had 
marched 220 miles and fought two battles in 
twenty-eight days in appalling conditions. Low 
and his mammoth force arrived one week later to 
find their task accomplished by an officer with Sikh 
Pioneers and Kashmiri Sappers. Low's troops, 
however, went on to rescue Edwards and Fowler, 
who were released by Umra Khan in a belated act 
of appeasement. The campaign ended with the 
usual Queen's message and the rewards to officers 
of knighthoods and decorations. For his brilliant 
march Kelly received а св and promotion to full 
colonel. 

The numbers of men and guns which the tribes 
could put into the field were fairly formidable. In 
1884 Lt. Col. W. Paget's A Record of the Expeditions 
against the North-West Frontier listed the estimated 
strengths of the various tribal groups. The *Nor- 
thern tribes —Kanjutis, Chitralis, Chilasis and 
Kohistanis— mustered a total of some 22,000 men, 
a minimum of 12,000 matchlocks and flintlocks, 
several small batches of Berdan, Snider, and 
Martini-Henry rifles, and several 6-pdr or 7-pdr 


cannon. The three main groups of Pathan tribes 
were the Isazai Yusufzais with 5,700 men and some 
3,600 firearms of elderly types; the Ilaszai Yusu- 
fzais with roughly 30,000 men could field a 


17. Sowar, 11th Lancers, circa 1886. Note the leather 

with slung on the cross-brace on his back 
and the stirrup-hilted sword in a frog at his left side. (National 
Army Museum) 
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majority of warriors with firearms of some type; 
while the Mandan Yusufzais had 2,000 men of 
whom two-thirds carried firearms. Allied tribes 
such as the Swatis, Mohmands, etc. numbered in 
all some 50,000 men of whom about half had guns. 


18. Havildar, 1st Central India Horse, with a different pattern 
of and a three-bar-hilted sword; note the butt of the 


The eleven main Afridi tribes totalled some 60,000 
men with a couple of hundred magazine rifles, 
some 6,500 Enfields, and about 40,000 matchlocks. 
The five Waziri tribes totalled more than 50,000 
men, some half of them with firearms; and 
although firearm figures were not available it may 
be assumed that the 23,000-odd men of the nine 
Baluchi tribes were armed in about the same 
proportion. This gave a total for the whole vast and 
inaccessible region of no less than 240,000 men— 
which in Frontier terms meant 240,000 fearless and 
bloodthirsty warriors—of whom half had guns of 
some kind. One may be sure that Europeans with 
experience of Frontier fighting would regard the 
remainder, armed with cold steel, with very real 
respect. 

The weakness of the Frontier peoples was, of 
course, their lack of unity. Inter-tribal raiding and 
a constant state of shifting alliances and in- 
termittent warfare was their whole way of life: 
British and Indian Army forces ofa fraction of their 
total strength could normally achieve local super- 
iority without much difficulty —though always at 
the expense of sharp and bloody little battles in 
nameless places. It was thus all the more ominous 
when, in Queen Victoria's diamond jubilee year of 
1897, a fanatical uprising occurred in the Swat 
Valley led by a holy man styled the Mad Mullah. 
From Baluchistan to the Swat the tribes rose en 
masse as the Mullah's influence spread. He achieved 
a measure of unity among them by preaching that 
Britain was crumbling, that Christianity itself was 
reeling; he also claimed that Britain had lost Suez 
and Aden, and was therefore unable to reinforce 
her army in India. 

Britain's answer was to appoint Maj. Gen. Sir 
Bindon Blood to command the Malakand Field 
Force. He successfully led his force against the 
tribesmen and defeated them at Chakdara and in 
the Upper Swat, but even his efforts could not 
contain the tribes. They swept down from Swat to 
the Khyber Pass, along to Kohat, up the Kurram 
Valley, and south to Baluchistan. Soon, isolated 
forts and garrisons fell to the Pathans and on 25 
August 1897—the blackest day of Frontier 
history—the British lost control of the famed 
Khyber Pass. Queen Victoria telegraphed the 
Secretary for India that ‘These news from the 
Indian frontier are most distressing ... am most 


anxious to know the names of those who have 
fallen. What a fearful number of officers!’ 

By the end of the summer, field forces were 
operating in Swat Valley, Tochi Valley, and a third 
was fighting the Mohmands. The situation was 
confusing and the Queen admitted that she had to 
rely on the newspapers for accurate information. 

This situation was not new: in 1879 Disraeli 
had written to Lady Chesterfield, "The Afghan 
news is very good and I credit it; but, strange to say, 
the Government has not yet had any telegram 
confirming it. But we cannot compete with The 
Standard newspaper which does not hesitate to 
expend £500 оп a telegram!’ 

The loss of the Khyber was a severe blow to 
Imperial prestige and it was decided to attack the 
Afridis, the largest and most troublesome of the 
tribes. Sir William Lockhart was recalled to take 
command of the punitive Tirah expedition. His 
force consisted of 44,000 troops and 60,000 trans- 
port animals plus mountain artillery and rockets. 
On 18 October 1897 the first clash with the Pathans 
took place at Dargai, and a second a few days 
later. With an estimated 12,000 tribesmen holding 
the heights, all well concealed behind stone sangars, 
the 2nd Gurkhas, the Derbyshire Regiment, and 
the Dorsetshire Regiment attacked up a 300-yard 
slope towards a narrow footpath leading to Dargai. 
For five hours they endured the accurate rifle fire of 
the tribesmen, as well as a hail of stones and rocks, 
in an attempt to reach the footpath. Then the 3rd 
Sikhs and the Gordon Highlanders were ordered 
up, as it was thought that Dargai had to be taken at 
all costs so as to maintain Imperial prestige. 

After a short artillery barrage, with the pipes 
playing, the Gordons made a dash up the slope 
under murderous fire. Amongst the many casual- 
ties was Piper Findlater who was shot through both 
legs, but he propped himself against a rock and 
continued playing, for which he was awarded the 
Victoria Cross. The Gordons cleared the slope, 
then the cliff, and were joined by the grd Sikhs and 
the remnants of the first assault in taking Dargai. 

The army continued its march to Tirah, taking 
the Sempagha Pass on 29 October after feeble 
resistance of the tribe, then the Arhanga Pass on the 
31st, and the army passed into the Maidan Valley 
where they set about punishing the tribes by 
burning villages and destroying crops. 


Since the attack on Malakand the British had 
suffered 1,300 casualties. 

The tribes were temporarily subdued, but few 
paid the fines of handing in rifles (1907 were 
demanded, 89 received). Had it all been worth it? 


19. Rifleman, 3rd Gurkhas. The uniform was green with black 
leather equipment; note the expense pouch hanging to the 
right beneath the belt. (National Army Museum) 
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tunic had а central in the facing colour and cuffs in the 
facing colour. The equipment was in brown leather. 
(National Army Museum) 


Queen Victoria thought not when she wrote to the 
Viceroy, ‘As we did not wish to retain any part of 
the country, is the continuation and indefinite 
prolongation of these punitive expeditions really 
justifiable at the cost of many valuable lives?’ The 
fighting continued, however, and on 7 March 1898 
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the Khyber Pass was recaptured; later in the month 
the Afridis surrendered and agreed to pay their 
fines. But all who had been connected with the 
Frontier knew that it was only a pause in the 
fighting. 

During the reign of Queen Victoria the num- 
erous expeditions on the Frontier were rewarded by 
the India General Service Medal 1854-95 with the 
bar ‘North-West Frontier’ for sixteen expeditions 
between 1849 and 1868, the Afghan war medals 
and the India Medal 1895-1902 with seven possible 
bars. Between 1908 and 1939, two medals were 
issued: the India General Service Medal 1908-35 
with eight bars and the India General Service 
Medal 1936-39 with two bars. 

In 1903 Russia again sent agents into Afghanis- 
tan so the British Foreign Office sent a strong note 
but the Russian ambassador in London opened 
discussions with the British Government. In August 
1907 a convention was signed in St Petersburg 
which laid down that Afghanistan was outside the 
Russian sphere of influence and that Britain would 
neither annex territory nor meddle in internal 
affairs. With this historic convention, the so-called 
‘great game’ was over though not the Frontier 
troubles, which continued until after the British left 


in 1947. 


Third Afghan War 


The death in 1901 of Amir Abdur Rahman led 
indirectly to the Third Afghan War; his successor, 
Amir Habibullah Khan, was an unreliable and 
unstable man who alternately sided with Britain 
and Russia according to the subsidy each gave. 
During the First World War the Amir accepted a 
Turkish military mission and military equipment, 
which soon became a Turco-German mission. This 
displeased Britain on two counts; Germany was her 
enemy and she had been given responsibility for 
Afghanistan's foreign affairs by the Treaty of 
Gandamak in 1879. 

When the mission left in 1916 it had succeeded in 
planting in the Amir's mind the idea that Afghanis- 
tan was an independent nation; in 1919 he 
demanded participation in the Versailles Treaty, 
but was refused by the Viceroy. Eighteen days later 
the Amir was killed on a shoot and his eldest son, 


who was not a strong character, proclaimed himself 
Amir. But in Kabul Amanullah Khan, the third 
son, had already proclaimed himself Amir; unfor- 
tunately the army suspected his complicity in the 
death of his father and, in order to create a 
diversion, he decided to invade India. He enlisted 
the aid of dissident Indian revolutionaries, and in 
Peshawar the postmaster, an Afghan leader of the 
Peshawar Union Committee, was used to distribute 
inflammatory leaflets, one of which stated, ‘You 
should therefore use every possible means to kill 
British, continue to tear up railways and cut down 
the telegraph.’ 

The attack had been timed to coincide with a 
rising in the Punjab which occurred on 10 April, 
when looting, fire, rape, and arson took place in 
Amritsar, and in Lahore only military intervention 
restored order. Telegraph wires were cut and the 
revolt spread. On 13 April at Amritsar Brig. Gen. 
Dyer learned that, in spite of orders, a large 
political meeting was to take place in an enclosed 
area called the Jallianwala Bagh. Knowing that 
agitators would incite the crowd to murder and 
violence and that he had a pitifully small force to 
protect the European community, he marched his 
fifty men into the Bagh and opened fire, killing 379 
and wounding 1,500. Within a few days the Punjab 
rising had died down, without the Afghan attack 
having taken place. But their troops were already 
moving towards the frontier, with a concentration 
in the Khyber district, and the Indian Government 
ordered a general mobilization, declaring war on 
6 May. 

The following day the small British force at 
Landi Kotal was reinforced by the Somerset Light 
Infantry (who were smuggled past the tribesmen in 
covered lorries), and war began in earnest on the 
8th. It could not have happened at a worse time; 
with the end of the First World War, troops were 
exhausted and disenchanted. Those in India, 
mostly reserves and territorials, were anxious for 
demobilization, while the line regiments were all 
due for home service. The Indian Army, which had 
sent overseas more than a million men, was also 
tired; and the whole war machine of the Empire 
was at a very low ebb when the Afghans chose to 
attack. On 11 May 1919an attack was launched on 
the Afghans at Landi Kotal; it was supported by 
machine guns, and after thirty minutes of bom- 


bardment, the Afghans were driven towards the 
Lower Khyber and were caught in an intensive fire 
from the mountain batteries. No counter-attack was 
launched as the tribesmen were more preoccupied 
with picking up the Afghan rifles and ammu- 
nition. 


1919 ) 

I3 May British and Indian troops take 
western Khyber with no oppo- 
sition. 

I6 May British attack ‘Stonehenge Ridge’. 


After preliminary bombard- 
ment, Sikhs attacked but were 
halted at 8.00 a.m. when ammu- 


21. Thé ide uhren ее Idi core shown in 
this watercolour by Chater Paul Chater of a native officer of 
the 15th Cureton’s Multanis. (Wilkinson-Latham) 
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22. Havildar Major 
Chater Paul Chater. 


23 May 
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` nition ran out. At 10.30 a.m. 


ammunition arrived and an at- 
tack opened at 2.00 p.m. in 
intense heat. After bombard- 
ment, the line attacked and 
reached the top of the deadly 
escarpment to find that the 
Afghans had retired leaving 
equipment, guns and standards. 


Fight in eastern Khyber and raids 


by Afghans. British posts in 
Kurram Valley abandoned. De- 
sertion amongst North Waziris- 
tan Militia. South Waziristan 
Militia also deserted so militia 
posts abandoned. The militia, it 


was realized, was more of a 
liability than an asset. At Wana, 
militia attack British officers and 
loyal men who fought their way 
out. 


Kabul bombed by Handley-Page 


bombers. Troops were living on 
tinned meat and biscuits as there 
was no fresh meat or vegetables. 
Of the ‘bullied mutton' from 
Australia one officer wrote, ‘The 
gentleman who produced it 
had, rashly, put his portrait on 
the tins and many people kept 
these labels hoping that in the 
future they might meet him.” 


Attack by Afghan troops with 


artillery on Thal failed. Frontier 
constabulary decamped, allow- 
ing Afghans to occupy tower 500 
yards from fort and burn food 
dumps. 


Relief force under Brig. Gen. Dyer 


reached Darsaman, nine miles 
from Thal. Following day Dyer 
launched attack at first light 
which was still in progress when 
Afghans approached Н.О, un- 
der flag of truce. They delivered 
a message saying that the Amir 
Amanullah had ordered Nadir 
Khan to suspend hostilities. 
Nadir Khan asked for acknow- 
ledgement. Dyer did not know 
that the Amir had requested the 
Indian Government for an ar- 
mistice on 31 May, but unwill- 
ing to take any chances he gave 
his famous answer, ‘My guns 
will give an immediate reply, 
but your letter will be forwarded 
to the Divisional Commander.’ 
The attack continued but the 
Afghans withdrew and Dyer 
ordered lancers supported by 
armoured cars to advance and 
harass the enemy. Further 
north, aerial attack by the 
R.A.F. dispersed tribesmen. 
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1 Officer, зга Light Dragoons, 1842 
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1 Private, roth Hussars, 1879 


2 Officer, 18th Foot attached 
Commissariat, Kabul, 1880 
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1 Officer, Royal Horse Artillery, 1879 
2 Sowar, 12th Bengal Cavalry, 1888 
3 Havildar, Mountain Artillery Battery, 1899 
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1 War correspondent, 1897 
2 Private, 1st Gordon Highlanders, 1908 
3 Officer, South Wales Borderers, 1937 
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1 Highland Guard, Afghan Army, 1879 
2 Cavalry trooper, Afghan Army, 1879 
3 Amir Ayub Khan, 1880 
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3 June Afghan camp at Yusef Khel, which 
was empty, seized. Armistice 
signed. 

8 August Peace treaty of Rawalpindi signed. 


Rumours spread amongst the Waziris and Mah- 
suds, that Britain was going to hand Waziristan to 
the Amir and this encouraged the tribes to start 
raiding on a large scale in the administered areas. 
By November they had killed 225 and wounded a 
further 200. The British immediately held a 
number of jirgas (tribal gatherings) to explain that 
Waziristan was not to be handed over but that 
roads would be built and troops stationed in 
protected areas. This had little effect, and ferocious 
fighting continued until March 1924. 

In the following years the large self-contained 
fortress of Razmak capable of holding 10,000 men 
was completed and a second camp established at 
Wana. New roads were constructed giving speedier 
troop movements, but the tribesmen could still 
attack and swiftly disappear over the Durand Line 
before troops could intercept them. However, with 
the establishment of the camps and the use of 
columns for patrolling, raiding almost ceased. 

By 1930, with a change of ruler in Afghanistan, 
the threat of Russia removed and a peaceful 
frontier, a new era of Anglo-Afghan co-operation 
seemed imminent. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been known to the 
British since 1919 when he agitated against the 
Rowlatt Act, which retained the powers taken 
during the war for peacetime. Political agitation 
was rife during the 1920s beyond the Indus because 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reform which in- 
troduced dualism as a step to responsible govern- 
ment by Indians but this was not extended to the 
Pathans. Ghaffar Khan preached that the Pathans 
were being insulted by this blatant discrimination. 
After coming out of jail in 1920 he joined Gandhi’s 
National Congress party and, in 1929, he formed 
his ‘Khudai Khitmatgers’ with young Pathans, to 
fight against British rule. Because they were poor 
and could not afford uniforms, shirts were dyed in 
brickdust, which earned them the popular nick- 
name of “The Red Shirts’. Units were organized on 
a military basis with drill training and badges of 
rank; Ghaffar Khan even published his own drill 
manual. For some unexplained reason the autho- 


| 
23. Native officer of the Central India Horse in full dress far 
more resplendent than the sowar shown in figure 17. 


rities allowed the ‘Red Shirts’ to prosper. Ghaffar 
Khan toured the frontier areas preaching violence 
to the tribes, telling them that British power was 
failing and that their Indian army would not fight 
on the British side much longer. In Peshawar, on 
20 April, a large gathering took place, attended by 
representatives of the frontier areas and large units 
of ‘Red Shirts’ with bands and banners. Finally it 
dawned on the authorities that some form of 
uprising was not too far away ; from 4.00 p.m. on 23 
April a ‘City Disturbance Column' was created, 
and was ready to move at thirty minutes' notice. 
Two days after the meeting Ghaffar Khan and a 
number of his followers were arrested, but on their 
way to the jail the mob slashed the lorry tyres and 
attempted to free the prisoners. The prisoners and 
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their escort, however, made their way to jail on 
foot. In other parts of the city too, the mob was 
becoming violent and a request was made by the 
Deputy Commissioner for the ‘City Disturbance 
Column’. The Deputy Commissioner then tried to 
make his way through the Kabul Gate with four 
armoured cars but these were attacked by the 
crowd with bricks. Two motorcyclists following the 
column were set upon and one was killed. Im- 
mediately the leading armoured car moved to 
cover the body, and was itself attacked. Permission 
was given for the armoured cars to open fire which 
they did, pursuing the mob. Once the mobile 
column arrived the side streets were sealed off but 
the mob attacked again and tried to set fire to the 
armoured cars. Forbidden to fire, the troops 
formed a cordon round the armoured car. One 
soldier was badly hit and dropped his rifle; an 
Indian VCO attempted to retrieve it and was set on 
by the crowd, so he fired. With the situation rapidly 
deteriorating, permission was given to open fire 


24. Two men of the Gordon Highlanders on guard outside Fort 
Jamrud. (Wilkinson-Latham) 


and the streets were soon cleared by the troops. The 
army occupied the city on the 24th, but a 
deputation of elders begged the Chief Commis- 
sioner to remove the troops, promising that they 
would then guarantee peace. The offer was 
accepted but peace was short-lived, the ‘Red 
Shirts' erected a memorial and, on 19 May, this was 
demolished. 


1930 

19 May Ultimatum issued by the British 
demanding disbandment and 
delivery of twenty hostages. 

14 May No answer received. RAF attacked 
two villages, killing seven people 
and destroying thirty houses. 

15 May Razmak column reached Madda 


Khel but tribes had disap- 
peared. T'wenty hostages sur- 
rendered themselves. There was 
also trouble in Tirah and else- 
where, stirred up by ‘Red 
Shirts’ agents. 


Large numbers of Afridis march- 
ing on Peshawar were harassed 
by RAF. During the night te- 
lephone wires were cut and 
Indian patrols fired on. Flying 
column formed of Guides, 20th 
Lancers and squadron of 
15th/19th Hussars, who swept 
along the line of the river but 
found no large groups of tri- 
besmen; these men later 
machine-gunned and bombed 
by the RAF. 

Martial law proclaimed in Pesh- 
awar district. 

After prolonged negotiations, set- 
tlement was made, allowing 
Afridis to enlist in the Indian 
Army and giving Britain the 
right to оуег-Яу Tirah and pat- 
rol the plains. 


16 August 


October 


1931 
March Ghaffar Khan released from jail. 
‘Red Shirts’ attempt to disrupt 


civil court cases and subjects 


25. With tribesmen in their favourite pastime of 
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loyal to Britain persecuted. 


23 December Emergency powers taken to pro- 
tect the public services, property 
and order. ‘Red Shirts’ declared 
illegal. 

28 December Last British troops withdrawn from 


Peshawar city. 


By the spring of 1932 the ‘Red Shirts had 
disappeared, and in 1935 the North-West Province 
was raised to the status of a Governor's province, 
with political rights equal to those of the rest of 


India. 
The List Kurs 


The Government had now decided that there 
should be certain ‘rules’ according to which frontier 
fighting was to be conducted. These rules, which 
were ignored by the tribes, set up ‘proscribed areas’ 
inside which troops could not open fire on a party of 
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26. Transport and mountain batteries climbing down the 
Kohat Pass, 1897. 


less than ten unless they were obviously armed; 
outside these areas troops could only open fire after 
having been shot at. The nature of the tribesmen’s 
clothes made concealment of weapons easy and the 
troops' task even more difficult. Tribes continued to 
behead and mutilate troops who fell into their 
hands; troops therefore took few prisoners. The 
RAF was ordered to drop leaflets twenty-four 
hours before bombing any target. 


Mohmand activity, resulting from 
pressure by the Upper tribe on 
the Lower tribe to cut off re- 
lationship with the Govern- 
ment. Troops intervened and 
troubles stopped. 


1933 


1934 
most ferocious fights in frontier 


history occurred; it lasted all 
night. On the 11th, the British 
and Indian troops launched a 
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On 5 April, at Kila Hari, one of the. 


full-scale attack at Loe Agra 
and defeated the tribes. 

Further campaign against the 
Mohmands. Hitler sent ‘tech- 
nicians' to Afghanistan. Russia 
subsidized the Fakir of Ipi of the 
Waziris. 

The Fakir of Ipi threatened com- 
munications with Razmak: as 
his cause for fighting he took the 
‘Islam Bibi’ case in which the 
wife of a Hindu merchant was 
abducted and forced to marry a 
Waziri in a Muslim ceremony; 
the Hindu husband sued in 
court and won. 

Over 30,000 troops fighting again- 
st the fakir, whose followers 
skilfully used the Durand Line, 
taking refuge behind it after 
their raids, kidnapping, burn- 
ings and murders, knowing that 
the British could not cross it. 


1935 


1936 


1937 


Fakir’s НО eventually taken, 
but the fakir had fled. 

On 23 July, the fakir attacked 
Bannu at night, killing 200 civ- 
ilians and doing immense 
damage. 

Hitler sent agents to disturb the 
frontier in order to keep as many 
British troops there as possible. 

Outbreak of Second World War, 
during which time the Frontier 
was relatively quiet. 


1938 


1939 


To the tribes on the Frontier, Independence on 
14 August 1947 was something of a puzzle. At first 
they were unable to understand why the British had 
left, after all they had not been defeated so why give 
up the land? By December the last soldier had left 
the great fortress of Razmak, which now stood 
silent and empty. The Fakir of Ipi tried again and 
again to stir up the tribes but was unsuccessful as 
many tribesmen went south towards Peshawar and 
found jobs and houses and a new life. But the 
Frontier and its problems was now no concern of 
the British. 


Where East met West, just east of Port Saïd, 
in the late summer of 1947, an age-old ritual was 
carried out for the last time. Everyone on the ship 
bringing the troops back to England was paraded 
on deck and at a given signal they all flung their 
topees into the sea; and that was the last of India. 


The Plates 


A1 Sergeant, Bengal Horse Artillery, 1842 

The artillery uniforms of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras were modelled on 
those of the Royal and Royal Horse Artillery. The 
undress cap is worn here with oilskin cover; the full- 
dress headgear was a superb black japanned helmet 
with flowing red horsehair mane. A native poshteen 
is worn over the blue jacket and overalls trimmed 
red and laced yellow; note that the centre row of 
the five rows of buttons is ball-shaped, and the four 
flanking rows are half-ball buttons. The red and 


27. Men of the mountain batteries halting for water, Tirah 
1897. The swords are reversed. (Wilkinson-Latham) 


28. The Gordon Highlanders storming the Sempagha Pass. 
(Wilkinson-Latham) 


29. Although nearly obsolete, these Hale's Rockets were used, 
but by all accounts the Afridis treated them with contempt. 
(Wilkinson-Latham) 


yellow barrel sash has a red cord looped up to the 
right with a yellow acorn finial. A white crossbelt 
and waistbelt with brass fittings are worn, the latter 
with sabre-slings. ; 


A2 Captain, 44th Foot, 1842 

After the famous painting of Captain Souter at the 
last stand of the 44th at Gandamak. The undress 
forage cap is worn, with black on dark-blue 
embroidery and gold regimental number. Full- 
dress coatee and regulation trousers are worn with 
privately acquired boots and а poshteen; the 
weapons are the 1822-pattern gilt-hilted infantry 
sword, and a percussion pistol perhaps acquired 
from a horse-gunner. The Regimental Colour is 
wrapped round the officer's waist beneath the 
poshteen to save it from capture; on seeing this ‘richly 
brocaded waistcoat’ the Afghan tribesmen spared 
Souter's life and held him for ransom— with such 
clothes he was obviously a man of means! 


A3 Private of a battalion company, 44th Foot, 1842 
This soldier wears the rather vulgar-looking 
regulation dress ofa line infantryman ofthe period, 
which falls uneasily between the classic Napoleonic 
Wars style and the neater simplicity of later 
Victorian uniforms. The coatee chest bears white, 
square-ended, singly-spaced button-loops of grad- 
uated length, and the collar, in facing colour, is 
decorated with a long button-loop. The cuffs are 
also in facing, and the buttons are pewter. Centre 
companies wore a mean-looking epaulette, a strap 
of facing edged and fringed white; the tuft of the 
bell-topped shako is also in the centre company 
form of white over red. Flank companies wore a 
grenade or a bugle-horn over the number on the 
shako plate. 


B1 Officer, 3rd Light Dragoons, 1842 

The bell-top shako is covered with white quilted 
calico, the cap-lines being tied over this. Other 
ranks wore double-breasted full-dress coatees, and 
officers this shell-jacket—it fastened internally with 
hooks and eyes and the numerous ‘buttons’ are 
merely decorative beads. The laced crossbelt is of 
regimental design— gold lace with scarlet train and 
silver furniture; it carried at the back a silver-faced 
box-pouch bearing a gilt crowned VR cypher in 
the centre, the flap edge having foliate engraving. 


o Might same Sun — #12 


сз haar ео ET E pang ting 
with the enemy in a nullah’. Sketch by Illustrated London News 
war artist Melton Prior. 

The black undress belt had a snake fastening and 
five slings—one short and one long for the sabre, 
and three long for the plain black patent leather 
undress sabretache. 


B2 Private, 13th Foot, 1842 

The peaked forage cap was sometimes worn with a 
white cover and curtain, sometimes with a cover 
alone; regimental numbers were normally painted 
or sewn to the front. This soldier wears the undress 
fatigue jacket with regimental facings, and white 
summer trousers. Crossbelt equipment is still worn. 
The weapon could be either the 1839 conversion of 
the Brown Bess, or the new 1842 percussion 
pattern; both had the traditional triangular socket 
bayonet. 


B3 Sepoy, Light Company, 35th Bengal Native Infantry, 
1842 

The traditional peakless shako of the Company's 
Army, bound with yellow lace and with chin-scales 
tied up, has the green ball-tuft of the light 
company. Essentially similar to that of the British 
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soldier of the day, the red coatee has the ‘wings’ ofa 
flank company. Trousers were white in summer, 
grey in winter. The equipment was the same as that 
used in the British Army, but the weapon was still 
the old India-Pattern flintlock Brown Bess—native 
troops had not converted to percussion muskets at 
this date. 


Ст Private, той Hussars, 1879 

This trooper wears campaign dress of the second 
Afghan War—foreign service helmet; India- 
pattern khaki drill service tunic with brass buttons, 
stand collar, breast pockets and no rear vents; 
striped home service overalls and puttees. The 
crossbelt bears the carbine ammunition pouch, and 
the waistbelt the sabre-slings. 


C2 Officer, 18th Foot attached Commissariat, Kabul, 
1880 

The undress forage cap has a netted button and 
tracing on the crown, and an embroidered crown- 
ed harp badge above the regimental number on the 
band, which is in a black-on-dark-blue shamrock 


1. Filtering water before adding it to the required stimulant— 
tch being the favourite. From left to right: Melton Prior, 
Major Hamilton, and Major Mercer with, standing, General 
Spragg. Note the variety of headdress. (Wilkinson-Latham) 


32. Gordon Highlanders burying their dead after the Battle of 
Asp) Spine pads were for protection from the heat. 
(Wilkinson-Latham) 


pattern. The khaki tunic and breeches are ob- 
viously privately purchased to the officer's own 
design— note the khaki twist shoulder cords. The 
khaki puttees have blue tie-tapes. The equipment 
includes a crossbelt to support a sword, and a 
revolver holster and pouch; there was no regulation 
pattern of officer's field equipment at this date, and 
photographs show many variations. 


C3 Infantry officer, 1879 

The extraordinary ‘Colind hat’ was invented by 
Henry Hart of Oxford Street, London; made in 
straw with a cloth cover, it had an internal 
headband which allowed all-round ventilation. 
Though practical, it was—for obvious reasons— 
never popular. Like the last figure, this officer is 
painted from a contemporary photograph. The 
uniform may have been a locally-dyed white outfit. 
The leather equipment includes a scabbard with 
nickle mounts for the 1822 sword with 1846 
modified ‘Wilkinson’ blade; and a holster and 
pouch worn on the waistbelt. 


The advance up the Sempagha Pass. This shows infantry, 

and cavalry moving in typical formation. In the 

foreground Melton Prior moves with the infantry. (Wilkinson- 
Latham) 


D1 Officer, Royal Horse Artillery, 1879 

Again painted from a photograph, this officer wears 
an undress ‘pill-box’ cap with gold lace band, 
netted button and tracing on the crown. The khaki 
tunic with breast pockets and cloth belt conceals 
the belt from which hang the five slings for the 1822 
light cavalry sabre and the black undress sabre- 
tache with gilt badge. The full-dress crossbelt is 
worn. The blue trousers, with a 2-in scarlet stripe, 
are tucked into spurred ‘butcher boots’. 


D2 Sowar, 12th Bengal Cavalry, 1888 

The khaki kurta, worn with regimental shoulder- 
chains and cummerbund, is typical of the field 
service dress of the native cavalry regiments. The 
turban is of regimental pattern. Pale twill breeches 
are worn beneath the kurta, which is slit at each side 
seam. The Patterson equipment is worn, with 
ready-use ammunition in loops on the shoulder 
braces; these crossed at the back and supported the 
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Snider-Enfield “577 carbine, the butt of which was 
held by the additional support strap seen passing 
round the hip. (By this time the -455 Martini- 
Henry had been in use by British units for more 
than fifteen years.) The sword, carried in a frog, 
varied considerably from regiment to regiment; in 
the 12th it was stirrup-hilted with a curved ‘Paget’ 
blade, in a leather-covered wooden scabbard with 
steel fittings. The leather was selected according to 
the religion of regimental personnel— donkey skin 
was most popular. 


D3 Havildar, Mountain Artillery Battery, 1889 

The Indian mountain-gunners achieved a high 
reputation for efficiency, and the accurate support- 
ing fire which their little screw-guns could deliver 
in even the most inaccessible terrain proved 
decisive in many a punitive expedition on the 
Frontier. This sergeant is shown in full dress of 
traditional artillery blue and red with yellow cord 


34. À mountain battery ‘screw-gun’ in position open 
LEM wat merid A core piens IE DAN Ка 
screwed together before mounted on the carriage, which 
was then put on the wheels. (Wilkirison-Latham) 
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decorations; in the field khaki would be worn, with 
a khaki turban fringed red. The battery number is 
displayed on the shoulder strap. The brown leather 
equipment includes a crossbelt with brass adjust- 
ment buckle, terminating in a frog on the left hip 
which carried the curved mountain artillery sword. 
This had a brass stirrup hilt, a blackened cast-iron 
grip and a single-edged blade, and was worn in a 
brown leather scabbard with brass locket and 
chape. It was carried ‘in reverse’ in the Russian 
fashion, with the cutting edge to the rear. 


Er Private, British Infantry, 1897 

In India the foreign service helmet was worn with a 
paggri, showing here as a lump beneath the cloth 
cover; in the field, chinscales were replaced by a 
leather strap. The tunic had a stand collar 
(although a stand-and-fall collar was ordered the 
previous year) and two breast pockets. An extra 
flap was slipped over the left shoulder strap and 
fastened to the two top front buttons to protect the 
tunic from gun-oil stains. Cholera belts and spine 
pads were issued to all ranks, the latter being worn 
buttoned down the back of the tunic—this will be 


seen in а photograph accompanying the text. 
Matching trousers were worn, tucked into puttees, 
with black ankle boots. The equipment is the Slade 
Wallace of 1888, with haversack and canteen; it 
was dyed light khaki in the field. The weapon is the 
magazine Lee-Metford with 1888-pattern short 


sword bayonet. Note service chevrons and 


marksman's badge. 


E2 Havildar, 30th Punjab Infantry, 1897 

The turban or safa is khaki drill, like the rest of the 
uniform, with the regimental badge on the front. 
The use of a senior МСО? red sash in the field is 
puzzling, but this figure is prepared from a 
contemporary photograph. The arrangement of 
the kit is also untypical. What is clear is that he 
wears the Slade Wallace adaptation for Indian 
troops, who were still armed with the single-shot 
Martini-Henry, with two pouches and shoulder 
braces in brown leather. The 1887 Martini-Henry 
Mk III sword bayonet was worn on the left side in a 
frog and a steel-tipped scabbard. 


. Infantry with Afridi spies. Note the infantry dress with 
ulder flap to protect the tunic from rifle oil. (Wilkinson- 
Latham) 


E3 Sowar, roth Bengal Lancers, 1897 

This trooper wears the regimental paggri and kullah 
headgear, the paggri being worn to show a ‘fan’ at 
the left. The service dress kurta is unremarkable; it is 
worn with lighter drill breeches and black puttees. 
In the 10th the sword had a three-bar hilt for 
troopers; it was worn in a frog suspended from the 
belt on two straps. The 9-ft bamboo India-pattern 
lance has a ball finial and a hollow-ground 
triangular-section head. 


F1 War correspondent, 1897 

This represents Melton Prior, the famous Illustrated 
London News artist, in his privately assembled 
campaign dress for the 1897 Frontier operations; a 
cord jacket and breeches are worn with leather 
leggings and boots and the topi without which no 


Englishman would brave the tropics. After bitter 


experiences Prior carefully marked his essential 
campaign rations— champagne, port, other assor- 
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40. Officers of the South Wales Borderers in campaign dress on 
the ‘Grim’ in 1937. Note the Mills equipment. (South Wales 
Borderers) 


anklets and boots. The white crossbelt supports a 
pouch at the rear, and another is slung on the right 
of the waistbelt. 


G2 Cavalry trooper, Afghan Army, 1879 

The rather unbecoming headgear was of black felt, 
and the uniform tunic and trousers were of scarlet 
and black respectively, with high boots. Equipment 
included a crossbelt with pouch for carbine 
ammunition, and a narrow shoulder belt for the 
stirrup-hilted light cavalry sabre, which was slung 
in the Russian fashion, in a steel scabbard. 


G3 Amir Ayub Khan, 1680 

The Amir wore a heavy beaten brass helmet in 
imitation of the British Albert-pattern cavalry 
helmet, with white feather plumes, oakleaf strip 
decoration on front, back and peak, and a badge 
featuring oak and laurel leaves surrounding a cut 
star. The white uniform was lavishly laced with 
gold, and the shamshir had a silver-mounted red 
velvet scabbard, an ebony grip and a gold and 
crimson knot. 


H Frontier tribesmen 
The clothing worn by the Pathans varied from tribe 
to tribe, but the basic garments were the angarka— 
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loose blouse—and baggy trousers, usually of off- 
white cotton. Headgear consisted of the kullah, the 
pointed overstitched cap, round which the lungi was 
tied to form a loose turban. The lungi could also Бе 
worn as a waist-sash. In cold weather the reversed 


goatskin poshteen was normally worn; its amount of 
embroidery depended on wealth and status. The 
Waziris tended to favour a dark-red or indigo 
turban and a dark-red or pink waist-sash. The 
Kurram Valley tribes wore an angarka of dark blue 
with white patches similar to the dress of Sudanese 
dervishes. Khyber Pass Afridis usually wore a grey 
or blue angarka with off-white trousers. Tribes often 
adopted a predominant but by no means uniform 
combination of colours. 

Besides the captured rifles which were the 
constant and most valuable form of booty and 
currency on the Frontier from the early nineteenth 
century to the present day, tribes who were not 
sustained by British subsidies made do with the 
matchlock muzzle-loading jezail; this cumber- 
some weapon, whose burning slowmatch had 
obvious disadvantages for night combat, was 
surprisingly accurate in the hands of an experien- 
ced warrior. As time went by, those tribes who could 
afford them bought European— mainly British— 
rifles; by 1908 most tribesmen sported a Martini- 
Henry, and the luckier (or more skilled thieves) 
carried the occasional Lee-Metford or Lee-Enfield. 
The skill and cunning oflone warriors who wormed 


their way into British encampments at night to steal 
weapons was legendary; soldiers always slept with 
their rifles chained to their bodies or chained 
together, and the bolts of the magazine rifles were 
often removed at night. The tribal craftsmen were 
incredibly skilful at reproducing European weap- 
ons with the most primitive of tools; they were not 
equal to making an SMLE bolt, but if one could be 
stolen they were capable of building a rifle around 


it to a standard of workmanship which stands up to 
all but the closest examination. 

Apart from firearms, the tribesmen were armed 
with a variety of edged weapons such as the tulwar 
sabre, the razor-sharp triangular-bladed Afghan 
knife in a range of sizes, and the punch-dagger 
illustrated. Swordsmen were often protected by a 
round shield, either of engraved metal work or of 
heavy leather with metal bosses and studs. 


Légendes 


т Dost Mahomed, l'Amir déposé d'Afghanistan. 2 Des soldats Afghans en tenue 
d'hiver Notez les détails des armes et équipment. 3 L'Assaut de Ghuznee. 4 La 
dernière résistance du 44e régiment à Gandamak. 5 Peinture montra.:t Dr Brydon 
atteignant Jalalabad 1843. 6 Des hommes de la tribu Pathan au combat à la 
frontiére Nord-Ouest. 7 Amir Ayub Khan (au centre) et Sir Louis Cavagnari 
negocient la paix. 8 Plan d'une peinture montrant une colonne Indienne de 
cámpagne en marche. 9 G Battery, 3rd Royal Artillery, qui fait partie de la 
Kurram Field Force; notez les tuniques courtes en khaki. то Des cantonnements de 
Sherpur avec les troupes de la 5e Infanterie Punjab en tenue d'hiver. 


11. Unesection designaux envoyant des messages en Code Morse avec du fil prêt à 
être posé (à droite). 12 Des troupes devant la Porte Bala Hissar. 13 Lord Roberts 
dans un poshteen afghan, qui convient au temps froid. 14 Des hommes de tribu 
armés se tiennent en embuscade avec des fusils se chargeant par la culasse et des 
jezails. 15 Une charge du 9e (Queen's Royal) Lancers à Kandahar. 16 Une 
photographie d’Amir Sher Ali. 17 Sowar, 11th Bengal Lancers avec une carabine 
et ceinturon. 18 Havildar, 1st Central Indian Horse avec une épée à garde avec 
trois barres et une lance avec un modèle de crosse qui n’est pas britannique. 19 
Fusilier en uniforme vert, 3rd Ghurkas. L’équipement en cuir est tout en noir. 20 
Lance naik, 11th Bengal Native Infantry, la tunique écarlate a une rayure 
centrale et des poignets de la couleur du régiment. 


21 Tenue de céremonie de la cavalrie indienne portée par un officier du 15th 
Cureton’s Multanis, 22 Havildar (sergent major) du Corps of Guides. 23 Un 
officier du Central India Horse en grande tenue. 24 Gordon Highlanders gardant 
Fort Jamrud. 25 Cavaliers, portant des cols avec rabats piqués, envoyant un 
message par héliographe depuis Fort Hari-Sing. 26 Des batteries de transport et 
montagne dans le Kohat Pass, 1897. 27 Un halte pour l’eau pour une batterie 
montagnarde, Tirah 1897. Notez les épées qui sont portées à l'envers. 28 Gordon 
Highlanders prenant d'assaut le Sempagha Pass. 29 Les fusées Hale inefficaces qui, 
quoique obsolètes, étaient toujours utilisées. зо Le Dorset Regiment en train de 
lutter corps à corps. 


31 Filtrage de l'eau; de gauche à droite: Melton Prior, Major Hamilton et Major 
Mercer avec le Général Spragg (debout). 32 Gordon Highlanders enterrant leurs 
morts à Dargai. 33 Melton Prior avec l'infanterie, bagage et la cavalrie dans le 
Sempagha Pass. 34 Une batterie montagnarde ‘screw-gun’ prête à tirer. Le 
canon à deux pièces, l'affüt et les roues devaient être assemblés d'abord. 35 
Infanterie avec des espions Afridi. Notez les rabats sur les épaules pour protéger 
la tunique d l'huile du fusil. 36 Sir Richard Udney annoncant les termes de la paix 
aux chefs Afridi à un ‘jirga’ (rassemblement). 


37 Les routes passaient à travers la Frontiére à l'époque des entretiens pour la paix 
Afghan à Landi Kotal en 1919. 38 Un homme de tribu Afridi pose pour une photo 
avec son jezail à l'abbatu. 39 Une scène de la Frontière Nord-Ouest avec des 
goumiers regardant une colonne. 40 Des officiers des South Wales Borderers en 
tenue de campagne avec de l'équipement Mills sur le ‘Grim’ en 1937. 


Notes sur les planches en couleurs 


Ат Un sergent, Bengal Horse Artillery. Des uniformes des Présidences de Bengal, 
Bombay et Madras étaient basés sur ceux de la Royal et Royal Horse Artillery. Il 
porte un képi de petite tenue avec un dessus en toile cirée. A2 Un capitaine, 44th 
Foot, d'aprés une peinture du Capitaine Souter à Gandamak; le képi de petite 
tenueadela broderie noire et un numéro doré de régiment ;le drapeau du régiment 
entoure sa taille pour éviter sa captivité. Ag Un simple soldat d’une compagnie du 
bataillon 44th Foot, en tenue réglementaire de l’infanterie de ligne de l’époque ; le 
col et les poignets sont en parement et les boutons en étain. 


Bx Un officier 3rd Light Dragoons. Sa veste de petite tenue attachée à l'intérieur 
avec des pri et des oeillets—les boutons sont simplement décoratifs; la 
bandoliére galonnée portée derriére la bourse gansée d’argent portant un cipher 
doré VR. B2 Un simple soldat 13th Foot. Les numéros du régiment étaient peints 
ou cousus normalement sur le devant du képi, et la veste de petite tenue a des 
parements régimentaires. B3 Sepoy, Light Company 35th B.N.I. Le shako a une 
touffe en ballon vert de la compagnie légère et la tunique a des ‘ailes’ d'une 
compagnie de cóté. 


Ст Unsimple soldat roe Hussars en tenue de campagne de la 2e Guerre Afghan; la 
tunique deservice n'a pas de fentesarriéres; les tablierssont des modèles de l'armée 


métropolitaine et le casque étranger. C2 Un officier, du Commissariat attaché, 
Kabul, porte un képi de petite tenue avec une bouton en fillet et tracement sur le 
haut; et un insigne d'une harpe bródée au-dessus du numéro 18th Foot sur la 
bande. Il n'y avait pas de modéle réglementaire d'équipement de campagne pour 
un officier à cette époque. Cg Un officier d'infanterie. Le chapeau ‘Colind’ 
extraordinaire était inventé par Henry Hart de Londres; fabriqué de paille, il eut 
un dessus en tissus. L'uniforme était sans doute teint sur place, étant blanc à 
l'origine. 
Dr Un officier Royal Horse Artillery, portant une casquette sans visière de petite 
tenue et une bandolière de grande tenue. Sa tunique cache une ceinture d’où 
pendent cinq bretelles pour le sabre léger 1822 de cavalric et la sabretache noire de 
tite tenue avec un insigne doré. D2 Sowar, 12th Bengal Cavalry, portant un 
urta, qui est typique de l'équipement de campagne des régiments indigènes de 
cavalrie. Des culottes pales en tissu croisé sont portées en dessous. L'equipement est 
du type Patterson avec des munitions dans des boucles sur les bretelles de l'épaule, 
qui soutiennent le Snider-Enfield .577 carabine au dos. D3 Havildar, Mountain 
Artillery Battery en grande tenue de l'artillerie, bien que le khaki fut porté 
d’habitude en campagne avec un turban khaki gansé de rouge ; son épée d'artillerie 
montagnarde est portée à l’envers à la mode russe avec le êlté tranchant à l’arrière. 


Er Un simple soldat de l’infanterie britannique portant un casque de service 
étranger couvert d’un dessus en tissus, Un rabat supplémentaire était fixé par- 
dessus la bretelle gauche de l'épaule pour protéger la tunique des taches d'huile de 
canon. Des ceintures cholera et des supports dorsales étaient distribués à tous les 
ranges et ces derniers peuvent être vus dans la photo 31. L'équipement Slade 
Wallace est porté et l'arme est le Lee-Metford avec une épée courte baionnette, 
modèle 1888. Ez Havildar, goth Punjab Infantry. Ce personnage est basé sur une 
photo contemporaine mais la raison pour laquelle il utilise une ceinture rouge d'un 
sous-officier ancien dansla campagne, n’est pas précise. Il porte l'équipement Slade 
Wallace adapté pour les troupes Indiens, qui étaient normalement armés avec le 
Martini-Henry. Eg Sowar 10th Bengal Lancers portant un paggri et kulla du 
régiment et un kurta, tenue de campagne, avec l'épée avec la garde à trois barres 
d'un soldat de cavalrie. 


Fx Melton Prior correspondant de guerre dans sa tenue de campagne personnelle, 
avecses vivres essentiels de campagne marqués ‘Materiau de Dessin’. FaUn simple 
soldat, ıst Gordon Highlanders, portant une tenue de manoeuvre avec le casque 
Wolesley. L’equipement est le modéle bandolière 1903, porté avec une ceinture 
blanche Slade Wallace grande tenue et des bourses de munitions pour le Short 
Magazine Lee-Enfield; la grenouilliére de baionnette est aussi blanche, bien 
qu'avec la ceinture plus habituelle marron elle pouvait étre marron aussi. Fg Un 
officier South Wales Borderers. Ses épaulettes de chemise sortent de sous son 
pullover indiquant son rang. Son équipment st du modèle Mills 1937. 


Ст Highland guard, l'armée Afghan, habillé dans des vêtements de rebut de 
l'armée britannique achétés sur place et arrangés. G2 Un soldat de cavalrie, 
l'Armée Afghan. Sa coiffure peu élégante est fabriquée de feutre noire et son sabre 
léger Че cavalrie à garde en étrier est porté à la mode russe, d'un ceinturon étroit de 
l'épaule. G3 Amir Ayub Khan. Son casque lourd en cuir martelé est modelé sur le 
чии de cavalrie Albert modèle britannique; et son épée Shamsir a une poignée 
en ebène et un noeud écarlate et était protégée dans un fourreau monté en argent et 
velours rouge. 


H Des vêtements des hommes de tribus de la Frontière varient d’un tribu à l’autre 
mais la base était une blouse large ‘angarka’ des pantalons amples qui étaient faits 
habituellement d’un coton blanc cassé ; les coiffures étaient des calots pointus avec 
des points de surjets, ou kullah, autour duquel on attachait un lungi poure faire un 
turban léger. Par beg froid le poshteen en peau de chèvre était porté avec des 
quantités variables de broderie, selon leur richesse et rang social. Des armes étaient 
es jezails démodés, se chargeant par la bouche, ou tout ce qu’on pouvait prendre 
aux britanniques ainsi qu’une variété d’armes tranchantes, telles que le sabre 
tulwar et des boucliers ronds de métal ou cuir lourd pour les tireurs d’épée. 


Überschrift 


1 Dost Mahomed, abgesetzte Amir Afghanistans. 2 Afghanische Soldaten in 
Winterbekleidung, die Waffen und Austrüstung beachten! 3 Der Sturn 
von Ghuznee. 4 Der Untergang des 44th Regiment bei Gandamak. 5 Dr Brydon 
erreicht Jalalabad 1843 ein Gemälde. 6 Pathan Krieger im Kampf an der 
Nordwest-Grenze. 7 Amir Ayub Khan (Mitte) und Sir Louis Cavagnari bei der 
Friendens-Unterhandlungen. 8 Legende zu einem Gemälde von einer indischen 
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Armee-Kolonne auf dem Marsch. 9 ‘G’ Battery, 3rd Royal Artillery eine Einheit 
der Kurram Field Force. Die kurzen khaki Rócke beachten! xo Sherpur 
Kantonnierungen mit Soldaten des 15th Punjab Infantry Regiments in 
Winterbekleidung. 


11 Eine Fernmelde-Abteilung funkt eine Morse-Sendung. Rechts liegt Feldkabel 
einsatzbereit. 12 Soldaten vor dem Bala Hissar-Tor. 13 Lord Roberts in 
afghanischen Poshteen, für den Winter sehr geignet. 14 Krieger der aufstándis- 
chen Stámmen, mit Hinterlader-Gewehre und ‘Jezails’ lauern im Hinterhalt. 15 
a би ‘des gth (Queen's Royal) Lancers bei Kandahar. 16 Foto von Amir Sher АП. 
17 Sowar, 11th Bengal Lancers mit umgehängten Karabiner. 18 Havildar, 1st 
Central Indian Horse mit drei-teiligen Sabelgriff und einer Lanze mit Kommiss- 
Schuh. 1g Grün-uniformierten Jager, 3rd Ghurkas. Das Lederzeug ist schwarz. 20 
Lance-Naik, 11th Bengal Native Infantry. Der rote Rock hat Mittelstreife und 
Aufschláge in der Abzeichenfarbe. 


21 Offizier, 15th Cureton’s Multanis, Galauniform. 22 Havildar (Stabs- 
wachtmeister) des Corps of Guides. 23 Offizier, Central Indian Horse, 
Galauniform. 24 Gordon Highlanders, auf Posten, Fort Jamrud. 25 Kavalleristen 
in Fort Hari-Sing bedienen einen Heliograf fiir eine Fernmeldesendung. Die 
wattierten Nackenschiitze beachten! 26 Transport kolonne und Gebirgs- 
Artillerie Batterien im Kohat Pass 1897. 27 Eine Gebirgs-Batterie macht eine 
Marsch-unterbrechung fiir Wasser, Tirah, 1897. Die Anbringungsmethode der 
Schwerte, die Umgekehrtsind, beachten! 28 Die Gordon Highlanders nehmen 
den Sempagha Pass im Sturm. 29 Die überalteten und nicht sehr wirkungsvollen 
Hales-Raketen die, trotz der Nachteile, noch im Gebrauch waren. 3o Das 
Dorsetshire Regiment im Handgemenge. 


31 Wasserfiltrieren; von links nach rechts: Melton Prior, Major Hamilton, 
Major Mercer und General Spragg (stehend). 32 Die Gordon Highlanders 
begraben ihre Gefallenen, Dargai. 33 Melton Prior fürst Infanterie, age 
und Kavallerie den Semp ha Pass inauf. 34 Gebirgshaubitze (Screw Gun) 
feverbereit. Das seche ей н (zweiteilige Rohr, Protze, Räder) miesste 
zuerst zusammengesetz. 35 Infanterie mit Afridi-Spione. Die Sehulterklappe- 
Schutz gegen Ol vom Gewehr-beachten! 36 Sir Richard Udney macht den 
Afridi Hämptlingen bei einer ‘Jirga’ (Sammlung.) Friedens bedingungen 
bekannt. 37 Zur Zeit der afghan Friedensunterhandlungen zu Landi Kotal, 
1919, bag es schon Strassen über die Grenze. 38 Ein Afridi Krieger hält sich für 
die Kamera bereit. Sein ‘Jezail’ (Gewehr) ist entspannt. 39 Truppen der 
Nordwestgrenzschutz beobachten eine Kolonne. 40 Offiziere des South Wales 
Borderers, Felduniform mit ‘Mills’ Feldaustrüstung auf der ‘Grim’, 1937. 


Farbtafeln 


Ax Feldwebel, Bengal Horse Artillery. Die Uniformen der Präsidentschaften 
Bengal, Bombay und Madras waren auf denen der Royal und Royal Horse 

illery basiert. Er trägt die Interimsmütze mit Wachstuchüberzug. A2 
Hauptmann, 44th Foot, nach einem Gemälde von Hauptmann Souter bei 
Gandamak. Die Lagermütze ist mit schwarzem Litzenbesatz und goldener 
Regimentsnummer vergiert. Er hat die Regimentsfahne um seinem Leib 
ebunden um sie gegen Erbeutung durch den Feind zu schutzen. Ag Gemeiner, 

taillons-kompanie, 44th Foot in vorschriftsmássiger Uniform der Linien- 
Infanterie der Zeit. Kragen und Aufschláge sind in der Abzeichenfarbe, die 
Knópfe sind aus Zinn. 


Bx O£ier, 3rd Light Dragoons. Seine ‘Shell Jacket’ (kurze jacke) wurde vorne 
mittels Haken und Ósen geschlossen gehalten, die Knópfe sind nur als Zierde 
angebracht worden. Der tressen besetzten Bandonlier hathinteneine Cartouche in 
Silber mit vergoldeten gekronte. Namenszug ‘VR’. Ве Gemeiner, 13th Foot. Die 
Regiments-nummern an den Mützen wurden entweder mit Farbe der mit Stoff 
angebracht. Die Arbeitsjacke zeigt die Abzeichenfarbe. Bg Sepoy, Light 
Company, 35th BNI. Der Schako hat der grüne Kugelpompon der leichten 
Kompanie; der Rock hat die Achselwülste einer Flugelkompanie. 


Ст Gemeiner, 10th Hussars, Felduniform aus dem zweiten Afghankrieg. Der 
Drillich-Rock had keine hinterschlitze, die Überhosen sind für inländischen 
Dienst, der helm für ausländischen Dienst. C2 Offizier, dem Commissariat 
zugeteilt, Kabul. Er trägt die Interimsmütze mit überzogenem Knopf und 
Verzierung zu den Oberteil und gestickte Harpf-abzeichen über die Nummer 
‘18th Foot’ am Kopfteil. Zu dieser Zeit gab es für Offiziere keine Feldausrüs- 
tungsvorschriften. és Infanterie Offizier. Der merkwurdige ‘Colindhut’ wurde 
von Henry. Hart in London erfunden, er wurde aus Stroh hergestellt und hatte 
einen Stoffüberzug. 


Dr Offizier, Royal Horse Artillery mit Interimsmütze (Pillenschachtel) und Gala- 
Bandoulier. Unter seinem Rock trágt er einen Gurtel mit fünf Schlep- 
inrichtungen für den leichten Kavallerie-Sábel M1822 with schwarzer 
nterimssábeltasche mit vergoldetem Abzeichen. D2 Sowar, 12th Bengal Cavalry 
im *Kurta'— typische Felduniform für Eingeborene Kavallerie-Regimenter. Als 
Unterkleidung trágt er paille Reithosen. Die Feldausrüstung ist vom sogenannten 
Patterson Muster. Patronenschlaufen sind an den Schulterriemen angebracht 
worden; diese Riemen tragen auch das Snider-Enfield-Karabiner am Rücken. 
Das Gewehr hat einen Kaliber von .577 Zoll. D3 Havildar, Mountain Artillery 
Battery, Galauniform. Im Felde wurde er khaki Rock und Hosen und einem khaki 
Turban mit roten Fransen tragen. Sein Schwert trágt er nach russischer Art, d.h. 
mit der scharfen Kante nach hinten. 


Ex Gemeiner, britischen Infanterie mit Stoffüberzug zum Auslands-dienst-Helm. 
Über der linken Schluter ist eine Schutzlappe, um den Rock gegen Gewehról zu 
schutzen angebracht worden. Choleragürteln und Rückenpolster wurden an 
sámtlichen Soldaten herausgegeben; so ein Gurtel ist auf der Aufnahme 31 zu 
sehen. Die Feldausrüstung ist vom Typ 'Slade-Wallace', das Gewehr ist ein Lee- 
Metford mit M1888 kurzem Haubayonet. E2 Havildar. Das Bild ist nach 
Zeitgenossischen Aufnahmen gemalt worden, trotzdem ist es nicht klar, warum er 
seine rote Schärpe im Felde trágt. Er hat die ‘Slade-Wallace’ Feldausrüstun (für 
indische Truppen modifiziert da sie die Martini-Henry Gewehr hatten). Eg 
Sowar, то Bengal Lancers mit Regiments-Paggri und-Kullah, Kurta des 
Dienstanzugs und Truppen sábel mit drei-teiligem Griff. 


F1 Kriegsberichterstatter Melton Prior in private Felddienstanzug. Seine ‘Eiserne 
Feldverpflegung’ sind als ‘Drawing Materials’ bezeichtnet. F2 Gemeiner, rst 
Gordon Highlanders, Exerzieranzug mit Wolesley-Helm. Die Feldausrustung ist 
das M1903 Bandoulier-System, dass zusammen mit der weisse ‘Slade-Wallace’ 
Parade Gurtel und Patronentaschen getragen wurde. In diesen Patronentaschen 
ist die Munition für das Short Magazine Lee-Enfield Gewehr untergebracht. Die 
Bayonetscheide ist hier auch weiss; mit der braunen Feldausrütung war sie aber 
braun. F3 Offizier, South Wales Borderers. Die Schulterklappen seines Hemdes 
werden über dem Pullover getragen und zeigen die Dienstgradabzeichen. Die 
Feldausrüstung ist vom Typ ‘Mills’ M1937. 


Сл Afghanische Hochland-Wache, der in alten britischenUniformstücke gekleidet 
worden ist. Die Unifo: tände wurden an Ort und Stelle gekanft und 
umgebastelt. G2 Kavallerist der afghanischen Armee. Sein etwas unmodischen 
Hut ist aus schwarzem Filz gefertigt, seinen Säbel mit dem Steigbügelgriffist nach 
russischer Art aur einem schmalen Schulterriemen angehangt. G3 Amir Ayub 
Khan. Sein schwere Massinghelm ist eine Nachahmung des britischen ‘Albert- 
attern’ Kavallerie-Helm. Seim Shamshir (Schwert) hatte einen Griff aus 
benholz, dunkelroten Portepee und eine Scheide aus Silber und rotem Samt. 


H Die Bekleidung der Grenz-Stämmen war für feden Stamm anders. Die 
Grundbestandteile waren die ‘Angarka’—eine lose Bluse—und die weiten Hosen 
die normalerweise aus pem Baumwolle gefertigt wurden. Kopfbedeckung 
war die spitzformigen *Kullah' mit herumgebundenem 'Lungi' als Turban. Im 
Winter trugman den ‘Poshteen’ aus Ziegefell und mit verzierung је nach 
Gesohmack, Reichtum und Wohlstand. Als Waffen dienten entweder die 
altmodischen ‘Jezail’ Vorderlader oder was man von der britischen Armee klauen 
konnte. An Hieb und Stichwaffen gab es unzählige Typen z.B. der Tulwar Säbel. 
Die runden Schilde waren entweder aus Metall oder Pfundleder. 
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